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THE OPEN N. R. A. HEARING 


The Federation was invited to be present Feb. 
27th at the open NRA hearings at Washington. 


Mr. John J. Klaber, the Federation’s repre- 
sentative, spoke for fifteen minutes and submitted 
to the authorities a 20 page report pointing out 
in specific detail the inadequacy of the present 
NRA codes with regard to technicians. 


Mr. Klaber said in part: ‘We wish to bring 
forward the position of over !4 million mem- 
bers of the working population who constitute 
one of the most critical elements of our indus- 
trial economy. We submit that the NRA has in 
no way benefitted us as employee architects, en- 
gineers, chemists and other professional techni- 
cians and, in many instances, has acted to our 
disadvantage . . . In the vast majority of codes, 
signed by the President, no mention whatever is 
made of technical workers, leaving our class of 
workers at the mercy of employers confronted 
by a tremendous ‘over supply’.” 

“The codes that have mentioned technical 
workers are to our decided detriment—such as 
those providing 40c an hour and $14 per week 
for highly trained professional employees . . . ” 


“Tt has been reasoned that the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, the various other Foun- 
der Societies, and the American Institute of Arch- 
itects were technical scientific societies, and, as 
such, could in no way be involved in economic 
matters. This thesis was completely shattered 
and the true character of the leaders of these 
societies was proven by their actions—their pro- 
posals in the professional codes. (The American 
Institute of Architects proposed a code with Soc 
per hour for architects and draftsmen.) 

“The various technical journals, such as the 
Engineering News Record and Construction, own- 
ed by the McGraw Hill Corporation of which 
Mr. Malcolm Muir, the Deputy Administrator 
for the Construction Industry hearing, is the 
President, have definitely taken their positions as 
mouthpieces of the employer interests... .” 


“As an economic organization our prime in- 


terest is the procurement of work under favor- 
able conditions for the technical workers.” 


To this end, Mr. Klaber urged adoption of the 
Federation’s proposals which include a definite 
classification of technical workers into four 
classes, with a minimum of $30, $35, $45, and 
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$65 per week, basing the salaries on the particu- 
lar functions performed. These provisions, he 
concluded, should be incorporated in ‘“‘one uni- 
form, blanket schedule of hours, salaries, condi- 
tion of work, and administration to cover tech- 
nical, professional, and sub-professional employ- 
ees in all industries.” 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The first national conference of the Federation 
of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians took place February 10, 1934, at Pitt 
sburgh. Delegates were present from New York, 
Philadelphia, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
Pittsburgh. Denver, Baltimore, Boston, Salt 
Lake City, and other cities sent written reports. 


The keynote of the conference was the necessity. 
for unity—unity of all engineers, architects, 
chemists, and other technical men in each city, 
and unity of all chapters in one great national 
organization. 


The conference sent resolutions to President 
Roosevelt and General Johnson urging a blanket 
NRA code for all technical men. Resolutions 
were sent also to President Roosevelt and Harry 
L. Hopkins protesting pay cuts on CWA work 
and requesting appropriation for a sum substan- 
tially larger than $950,000,000 to insure the ex 
tension of the CWA program. | 


The conference reaflirmed its conviggien that! 
only through the strong voice of niiteers will 
technical professional employees be able to 
achieve economic consideration. With this in) 
mind, the conference reiterated the Federation’s: 
policy of cooperation with all organizations in the 
attaining of similar ends. A letter, in this connec- 
tion, was sent to the Architectural Guild of Amen 
ica asking them to afliliate with the Federation on | 
matters of general policy. 


The conference recognized that unemployment 
is not a temporary, emergency problem. Due to 
rationalization, technological improvements, and. 
the efficiency of mass scale production, millions of 
men, including technicians, will never be absorbed | 
by even an upturn in production. (Architects need 
only consider, for example, the possibilities of a 
mass scale production of steel houses for a con-) 
crete realization of what is meant by technological. 
unemployment.) The national committee voted. 
to proceed in the work of formulating a policy in. 
regard to national unemployment insurance. | 

\ 


TECHNOLOGICAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
AMONG TECHNICIANS 


By LEONARD E, MINS 


For the past ten years or so the problem of 
technological unemployment in industry as a 
factor in job displacement and in the accumula- 
tion of a permanent jobless reserve army has 
engaged the attention of economists, statisticians 
and labor organizations. But, significantly 
enough, practicaliy all the research on this prob- 
Jem has been confined to technological unemploy- 
ment among industrial workers, totally neglecting 
the incidence of technical advances upon jobs for 
technicians. The classical examples: the Owen 
glass-blowing machine, the conveyor method of 
production, machine agriculture and machine ap- 
plications in such varied fields as mining, harbor 
facilities, and central stations, have been cited by 
all investigators, from the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion to the Technocrats and the bulletins of labor 
unions. Nowhere, however, does one find any 
mention of the effect of technological progress 
upon the displacement of engineers, architects, 
and chemists from their places in the industrial 
process. 


And yet, the technicians have not been spared 
the blows of technological unemployment, even in 
su-called “boom times.” Men have not been 
thrown out of work as dramatically as in the 
cases of the Owen glass machine or the modern 


automatic rayon spinning machines, but the inex- 


orable advance of the machine has fired thousands 
of technicians in architects’ offices, engineering 
departments, and laboratories. Technological un- 
employment in the field of highly-skilled technical 
labor has been skillfully masked, however, so that 
even the men affected often enough did not realize 
the forces at work in their enforced unemploy- 
ment. 

When we speak of technological advances, we 
usually refer only to the development of labor- 
Saving machinery to replace the work of men. 

ut the very organization of industry is as much 
4 part of its technical equipment as the machinery 
employed. And whenever two or more companies 
merge to form a larger production unit, that too 
Sa technological advance, which is inevitably 
_ in the displacement of men from their 
Obs, 

e.! 


This helds true of every merger in every indus- 


utilities field. Here for the past twenty five years 
or so, giant holding companies have rapidly con- 
centrated the production and distribution of elec- 
trical energy in the hands of a few super-concerns. 
When Electric Bond & Share or Associated Gas 
& Electric gobble up an independent power com- 
pany, what happens? The first thing done is the 
abolition of the engineering department of the 
new subsidiary, whose design, planning and super- 
visory functions are taken over by the main 
engineering office of the parent concern. Thus in 
the course of the past decades literally thousands 
of electrical and mechanical engineers, draftsmen, 
and supervisory personnel have been fired by a 
subtle form of technological unemployment, but 
none of the men affected has really understood 
that he too was being hit by the displacement of 
men by machines. For the organization form of 
a company is also a machine—a machine for run- 
ning the concern. And when several companies are 
merged, a bigger machine (the holding company) 
takes over the management job, taking the place 
of the larger number of men who were needed to 
run the many smaller industrial-management 
machines. 


This same factor—mergers and holding com- 
panies—has been, and still is, operative in many 
other industries. For instance, practically all the 
design and planning engineering for all the sub- 
sidiary telephone companies in the United States 
is done at the headquarters of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph in New York City. And 
now, consolidations are resulting in the firing of 
additional technicians even with this headquarters 
staff. The A. T. & T. planning department, the 
Department of Development and Research, is 
now being consolidated with the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, with the consequeat elimination of 
hundreds of “overlapping jobs.” 


This same sort of technological unemployment 
is at work in the chemical industry, where the 
major share of all research and development work 
is now concentrated in the giant laboratories of 
DuPont, Allied Chemical & Dye, General Chemic- 
al and one or two other major concerns. Hun- 
dreds of chemists employed by the former inde- 


; ‘Gy, but a striking example is found in the public pendent firms, such as Graselli, Semet-Solvay, etc. 
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are now walking the streets as a result of this 
“technological advance.” 

The giant laboratories of General Electric at 
Schenectady and Nela Park and of Westinghouse 
at East Pittsburgh also have arisen out of the 
firing of thousands of engineers, scientists and 
research men formerly employed by the hundreds 
of subsidiary electrical manufacturing concerns 
now absorbed by these enormous electrical trusts. 
And this list could be lengthened indefinitely if 
space permitted. 

The development of mechanical integraphs, 
such as Bush’s new device at M.I.T., and of the 
almost human indexing machines produced by 
International Business Machines Corporation, 
are instances of the actual displacement of thou- 
sands of technicians and mathematicians by labor- 
saving machinery. The statistical work of the 
Census Bureau, the big life-insurance companies, 
and other fact-finding organizations is now done 
almost entirely by machine; the consequences in 
enforced unemployment are apparent. 

Nor has technological unemployment spared 
the architects, many of whom still persist in the 
illusion of an independent craftmanship. The 
work on Rockefeller Center is illustrative of what 
is happening to architectural employment. A few 
big officers, by combining, were able to centralize 
all detail work. An even more potent factor in 
technological unemployment in this field is the 
growing advance of standardization—the use of 
standard detail plans, which are filed away, with 
much architectural design reduced to the assembly 
of standardized details from the files. ‘This is 
rapidly reducing the amount of detailing work 
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available in the major architectural offices—so 
that even if “business picks up” most of the 
architectural draftsmen now on the street face a 
jobless future. 

In general, this aspect of standardization ap- 
plied to design is producing technological unem- 
ployment in many other fields besides architecture. 
Bridge and structural design is being more and 
more based on the use of sttndardized fabricated 
shapes, while the use of interchangeable parts is 
being introduced into many fields of mechanical 
desion. The mechanical equipment of buildings 
is also being reduced to the use of standardized 
installations by the big elevator, air-conditioning, 
window, and electrical equipment concerns. 

What do we see when we survey the entire 
field? A steadily growing trend towards the dis- 
placement of technical staffs by standardization, 
consolidations and mergers, and the introduction 


of man-saving equipment. Hence, even if ‘“‘pros- 
— ’ 


perity” should eventually return under the much- 


advertized NRA, the technicians of America face — 


the relentless prospect of increasing technological 
unemployment, with thousands of them unable 
ever to return to the jobs they were forced to 
leave. This growing body of permanently unem- 
ployed technical men must necessarily raise the 
question of “What Now?” It is obvious to the 
most casual observer—not to mention the men 
directly affected—that only a system of adequate 
unemployment insurance, making the subsistence 
of these displaced men a first charge upon indus- 
try and the government, can handle a social situa- 
tion for which industry itself bears the sole 
responsibility. 


Cc. W. A. SUMMARY 


FEB. 15 — 


On this day, the official date for the beginning 
of CWA demobilization, nine organizations 
united in a protest parade to the office of Fre- 
derick I. Daniels, State Administrator of the 
CWA. The Federation at a previous membership 
meeting had voted by a great majority to par- 
ticipate with other organizations in protesting the 
closing down of the CWA program. These or- 
ganizations included the Association of Office and 
Professional Emergency Employees, Relief 
Workers League, Emergency Home Relief Em- 
ployees, Association of Civil Works Employees, 
and Association of CWA artists and teachers. 


Newspaper reports estimated the number of em- 
ployees at this demonstration at from 10 to I5,- 
ooo. A delegation representing the 9 organiza- 
tions presented a program to Mr. Daniels which 
included immediate restoration of all pay cuts, 
no lay-offs, and continuation and expansion of the 
CWA and CWS programs to include all unem- 
ployed. 


FEB. 29 — 

The Committee of 9 met again at Mr. Daniel’s 
office before the State CWA Administrative 
Board and reported complaints of workers. They 
asked directly what provision was made for the 
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the men affected by the wholesale CWA dismis- 
sals. In answering the questions, Mr. Alfred 
Schoelkopf evaded any responsibility by referring 
the question of relief to the municipal authorities. 


MARCH 8 — 

In line with the Administration’s expressed 
purpose to discontinue the entire CWA program 
by March 31, and to lay off 10,000 workers in 
the city immediately, all CWA employees were 
given questionnaires to be filled out and notarized. 
Employment would henceforth be given only on 
the basis of ‘‘need.”’ The criteria of need, it was 
indicated, would be the same as that set up by 
the local home relief agencies, in other words 
complete destitution. At a meeting of delegates 
from all CWA projects called by the Federation 
it was decided not to fill out the questionnaires 
but to sign them and append a protest and to 
hand them into Mr. Daniels at a meeting with 
him the following day. 

The protest read as follows: “I protest this 
questionnaire procedure as unwarranted and un- 
justified and declare that my employment on the 
CWA at present is an indication of my need. I 
have been unemployed for a long period, and if 
laid off have no chance whatever of getting work 
and providing for my family. I demand that my 
employment be continued until the day on which 
the PWA or another agency will employ me with 
‘at least the present salary.” 


MARCH 9 — 

At the meeting with Mr. Daniels, 150 dele- 
gates from the projects for whom Marcel 
Scherer, chairman of the Federation was the 
spokesman, submitted 2000 of the questionnaires 

_—dubbed by the newspapers, ‘““Paupers Oaths” — 
none filled out and all bearing the protest as 
adopted. Upon the refusal of the delegation to 
leave without a direct answer to their stand, 
they were finally assured by Colonel De Lamater, 
CWA Administrator, that those who had not 
properly filled out and handed in their question- 
naires would not be discriminated against and that 
the whole matter would be postponed until the 
following Wednesday. An open membership 
Meeting that evening at which over 1,000 mem- 
bers of the Federation were present, endorsed 
‘the report of the delegation. 


MARCH 10 — 
_ The Federation received official confirmation of 
the postponement of the questionnaire from 
Col. De Lamater. In spite of this there was di- 
“rect intimidation by project supervisors who con- 
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tinued to attempt to force the signing of the 
questionnaires. 


MARCH 12 — 

. The Federation in cooperation with other em- 
ployee organizations called a meeting of dele- 
gates from CWA projects at the Grand Opera 
House. So many delegates attended that it was 
necessary to hold an over flow meeting at the of- 
fices of the Federation. Preparations were made 
for a mass meeting of all CWA workers the 
following evening at Webster Hall, as well as a 
conference on March 18 of delegates elected 
from CWA jobs together with delegates from 
trade union, fraternal, and unemployed organ- 
izations. 


MARCH 13 — 

3,000 white collar CWA workers attended the 
mass meeting at Webster Hall, necessitating an 
overflow meeting at Beethoven Hall. A resolu- 
tion adopted declared that “This questionnaire is 
intended to establish destitution and pauperism 
as a condition for securing relief and as the gov- 
erning principle in determining relief administra- 
tion. We reject this as an inadmissible principle. 
We accordingly resolve to turn all questionnaires 
into the hands of our elected committees and 
authorize these to reprsent us in the fight to 
rescind the questionnaires. ...” 


MARCH 16 — 

Due to the fact that thousands of question- 
naires were not turned in, Hodson announced in 
the press a further postponement. In many cases. 
when workers on the jobs voted to hand in the 
questionnaires, they did so only after pasting on 
the sheet the protest endorsed by the Federation. 
On some jobs this protest action was carried out 
unanimously. 


MARCH 18 — 

A conference for united action on CWA and 
unemployment was held at the Stuyvesant Casino. 
800 delegates, representing 104 projects and 43 
organizations, were present and adopted the 
following resolutions: 

1—A united mass protest stoppage of all 
CWA projects, as well as relief workers, labor 
unions, fraternal organizations, office workers, 
professional and white collar workers, to be held’ 
on Thursday, March 29, one hour before quitting 
time, at City Hall. All other cities throughout 


the country to take similar action on the same 
day and hour. 
2—A mass meeting of all workers on CWA 
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projects, relief workers, labor unions, fraternal 
organizations, office workers, :professional and 
white collar workers is to be held on Sunday, 
March 25 at 2 p. m. at Madison Square Garden. 

3—A National United Conference of delegates 
representing unemployed and employed workers 
throughout the country is to be held in Washing- 
ton on March 31 and to present their demands to 
President Roosevelt. 


MARCH 25 — 

g,0oo CWA workers and their sympathizers 
demonstrated at a great mass meeting at 
Madison Square Garden. Jules Korchien, chair- 
man of the Federation presided. Miss Mary van 
Kleeck, Director of Industrial Studies of the 
Russell Sage Foundation and chairman of the 
Inter-Professional Association for Social Insu- 
rance, was the principal speaker. She urged the 
support of the Workers Unemployment and 
Social Insurance Bill. 

“A program for the unemployed,” said Miss 
Van Kleek, “is not to be made by the employ- 
ers or by those who happen to hold govern- 
ment positions at the moment, but rather by 
the whole body of workers, by the unem- 
ployed and employed. . . . The insurance 
should be administered by a committee elected by 
the rank and file workers.” 


MARCH 31 — 

On March 31, delegates from every major 
project in N. Y. and other cities met in Washing- 
ton for the purpose of protesting directly to the 
Federal government the ending of CWA. Meet- 
ings had been held on the various projects in 
order to elect these delegates. 


The Federation, in cooperation with the Asso- 
ciation of Office and Professional Emergency 
Employees, has been taking the initiative, since 
the inception of CWA, in calling meetings on 
projects employing technicians. Without the 
unifying force of ‘these organizations effective 
and coordinated action would have been impos- 


sible. 


Cc. W. A. AS CONSUMER 
By LOUIS C. STONE 


There is no denying that the CWA worker has 
become a force as a consumer. It is in the interest 
of every community to preserve this army of con- 
sumers, some 4,000,000 strong. 

To refuse this army the right to work is to 
take it from the ranks of active consumers, and 
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this is in all respects contrary to the avowed in- 
tention of the NRA. 

Here is a sample of what happens to retail 
trade where CWA workers have been dropped 
from the payroll: In Minneapolis it was report- 
ed by the Associated Press that “‘retail sales slow- 
ed up... as many workers were dropped from 
CWA projects.” 

The maintenance of consumer power is essen- 
tial to the success of the NRA program. For 
each of the 4,000,000 CWA workers represents 
a family consuming unit of 4.2, which multiplied 
by the total gives us a consumer market of some 
16,800,000 men, women and children. 

As soon as it is received, the pay is put back 
again in circulation: for food, for rent, light and 
fuel bills. It would be therefore more true to say 
that the money allotted to relief of unemploy- 
ment through the CWA is a necessary national 
subsidy for the maintenance of purchasing power. 

It is important therefore, not only to refrain 
from lay-offs, but actually to increase wages so 
that in addition to consuming and paying for 
food, shelter, fuel and light, these CWA employ- 
ees of the nation may be able to buy clothing, 
shoes and an occasional toy for their children. 

The CWA program, regarded as a nation-wide 
subsidy of consumer power must by all means be 
carried on! 


SPECIAL BULLETINS 


The Federation has, in the past month, pub- 
lished a number of bulletins dealing with the spe- 
cific problems of particular groups. Chief among 
these has been Pencil Pusher, issued for archi- 
tectural draftsmen on CWA projects by the Fed- 
eration Office Committee on the ror Park Ave. 
project and the Columbia University Housing 
project. 

These issues of Pencil Pusher, timely and spe- 
cific, have been invaluable in reviewing the rapid 
succession of events on CWA and the steps taken 
by the Federation in support of the CWA men. 
The last number—a Special Edition on the CWA 
United Conference—presented on the following 
day the resolutions adopted at the Sunday, March 
18th Conference. 

A special bulletin was also issued for the Civil 
Service technician. It discussed the La Guardia 
“Economy Bill” and the activity of the Federa- 
tion in behalf of the civil service men. 

The chemists plan to issue a similar bulletin 
in the near future dealing with questions impor- 
tant to the chemist. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


A Comparison of Two Bills 


The membership of the N. Y. Chapter at its 
membership meeting on March gth, endorsed the 
Workers Unemployment Insurance Bill (H.R. 
7598) and went on record as opposing the 
Wagner Bill for unemployment insurance. 


Since the National Convention Against Unem- 
ployment in Washington, D. C. on Feb. 4, ap- 
proximately thirty American Federation of Labor 
local unions and a half dozen city councils have 
endorsed the Workers Unemployment and Social 
Insurance Bill. The City councils of Canton, 
Ohio; Rockford, Ill.; Lindale, Ohio; Clifton, N. 
J.; Caseyville, Ill.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Milwau- 
kee, Wisc.; Tacoma, Wash.; Bedford, Ohio, and 
Buffalo, N. Y. have endorsed the Workers Bill. 


In all, over one thousand A. F. of L. local 
unions have endorsed the Workers Unemploy- 
ment Bill. A number of Central Labor Unions in 
the A. F. of L. including Spokane, Wash., Lin- 
coln, Neb., Minneapolis, Minn., Sioux City, Iowa, 
Albuerque, N. M., Schenectady, N. Y., Reading, 
Pa., have demanded the passage of the Bill. State 
A. F. of L. organizations which have endorsed 

the Bill include the Montana, Colorado, and Iowa 
_ State Federation of Labor. 


The unemployed workers are insisting, in 
increasing numbers, that the present session of 
Congress must act to grant security to the sixteen 
million workers and their families who are at 
present totally unemployed in the United States. 
_ Every day additional working class organizations 

and hundreds and thousands of individuals are 
writing and telegraphing their Congressmen to 
endorse the Workers Bill. 


PROVISIONS OF WORKERS BILL 


The Workers Unemployment Insurance Bill 
(H. R. 7598) is the only bill now before Con- 
gress which applies to the sixteen million workers 
now totally unemployed. This is the only bill 
which calls for the payment to all those totally 
unemployed, through no fault of their own, of 
unemployment insurance (as well as sickness, ac- 
cident and old age insurance) equal to the aver- 
age wage of the worker in the industry when 
working. 


The benefits are to be paid as long as the work- 
er is unemployed. The Workers Bill declares that 
these benefits must be at least $10. a week with 


an additional three dollars for every dependent. 
The Workers Bill contains a clause that no strike 
or union activity can be used as an excuse to deny 
benefits to the unemployed workers. 


The Workers Unemployment Insurance Bill is 
the only bill now before Congress which calls for 
unemployment insurance funds to be obtained 
from taxes upon the rich, upon corporations and 
individuals with incomes over five thousand dol- 
lars a year, and in no case any tax on the work- 
ers. The Workers Bill specifically states that 
there must be no discrimination against any unem- 
ployed worker in distributing benefits, whether 
Negro, youth, woman or foreign born. 


These insurance funds are to be administered 
not by the employer, who would use the funds as 
a club against working class activity, but by the 
workers’ organizations themselves. 


THE WAGNER BILL 


The Wagner Bill is not an unemployment in- 
surance bill at all. It provides that the federal 
government shall not give a cent for unemploy- 
ment insurance. What the Wagner Bill does is 
merely to exempt employers from a federal tax, 
provided that they have contributed to any sort 
of ‘state reserves” fund. 


The Wagner Bill merely transfer the unem- 
ployment insurance problem to the states. But it 
provides that the states shall pass, not unemploy- 
ment insurance bills, but “reserve’’ bills. These 
bills, such as the Wisconsin Law, the Steingut 
Bill in New York State, etc., do not apply to any 
workers who are totally unemployed. They con- 
tain anti-strike and “misconduct” clauses which 
bar any striker or anyone active in labor organ- 
izations, from benefits. They are harmful to the 
employed because they hold the club of firing 
and loss of “insurance” over the workers now in 
industry, if they fight against wage cuts or for 
better conditions. They do not apply at all to 
those already unemployed. They leave the fund 
in the hands of the employer, giving him added 
power over the worker. They do not go into 
effect for months after passage. They limit the 
“insurance’’ even to those in industry to from ten 
to sixteen weeks, after which the worker gets 
nothing. 


CHAPTER 


BUFFALO 


Buffalo has the good, or bad, reputation of 
being the most windy city in the country. ‘When 
bigger and better breezes are blown, Buffalo will 
have them,” is a standard campaign pledge, 
regularly filling the most conspicuous knot hole in 
the platforms of all political parties. In fact, it 
is the only pledge which not only survives but be- 
comes a reality, regardless of casualties amoag 
other pledges. 

Buffalo’s atmospheric conditions would be of 
little interest to the readers of the Bulletin, had 
not a fresh breeze, of an entirely different origin 
and of greater velocity, perhaps, stirred things 
up in the least expected quarters of the town. 
Buffalo, a wide open target for any old gushes, 
was honored this time by a distinguished visitor 
from New York City, a new zephyr,—the 
F.A.E.C.&T. ‘The fresh breeze blew into town in 
good season. To the Buffalo technician, stunned 
to apathy, hopeless, helpless and lacking orienta- 
tion in the chaos of depression, it brought new 
life. 

The nucleus of our movement in Buffalo start- 
ed in May 1933, when 27 men with technical 
training, working for $15.00 a week as ‘‘white 
collar’ employees under the Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration signed a petition ask- 
ing the local city Council to employ them at Civil 
Service salaries on what was then known and 
designated by the newspapers and politicians as 
“Buffalo’s 23 million dollar building program.” 

Our first meeting was held on February 5, 1934 
at the Central YMCA of Buffalo, and was at- 
tended by 80 men of various professional and 
sub-professional status. We wanted complete or- 
ganization of all groups on a united front. At this 
meeting it was decided to send 5 representatives 
to the Pittsburgh Conference on February t1oth 
and rith to familiarize themselves with the Na- 
tional set-up and for further study of provisions 
in the National Constitution. 

We are firmly convinced that the local technical 
men realize fully that unless they drop their petty 
differences and organize now, the jig is up! We 
know now that under the Recovery Att it is prac- 
tically mandatory to organize to receive official 
recognition by the Regional Code authorities. 

Economically, we are united to a man. While 
several points have to be cleared up concerning 
organization details, the road is clear and open 
for full speedy action. 
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REPORTS 


We have selected an excellent group of active 
men for temporary officers, and we venture to say 
that the Buffalo and Erie County territory will 
be 100 per cent solidly organized under the 


FAECT. 


BOSTON 


Feb. 9th.—The Boston Chapter of this na- 
tional organization, held its first meeting Feb- 
ruary 9, 1934. This meeting was attended by 
350. Provisional officers were approved. 

Feb. 15.—The Boston Chapter was the first 
organized group to protest the summary dismissal 
of CWA workers. Telegrams were sent to Mass. 
Senators, Representatives and CWA. Director 
Hopkins. . 

Feb. 26.—Second meeting was held. In answer 
to an invitation from Alfred E. Kellogg, Chair- 
man of the Employer’s NRA Code Committee, 
a Committee was appointed to discuss a Code 
for Engineering employees. This Committee held 
its first meeting with the employers’ group on 
March 1, and sub-committees were appointed at 
this time. 

March 12.—A meeting at Gilbert Hall was 
held, at which the by-laws of the Boston Chapter 
were accepted by the membership at large. Two 
delegates were chosen to confer with National 
Headquarters, regarding the Constitution, by-laws 
and policies in general. 

Regional Committees throughout the country, 
including one from the Boston Chapter, are now 
meeting with employer groups for the purpose of 
establishing reasonable minimum wages and hours 
for engineering employees in the professional en- 
gineers division of the Construction Code. The 
other sections of the Federation have arranged 
to met with employers’ groups in the near future. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Conference for United Action on CWA 
was held in Philadelphia on the 15th of March, 
under the auspices of the Federation. Trade, 
labor, professional and technical organizations 
were represented. The purpose of the conference 
was to formulate plans for resisting the liquida- 
tion of CWA, maintaining union scale wages, and 
providing for those now unemployed. 

The proposals adopted were: 1) a city wide 


7. 


Ayril 1934. 


petition requesting the continuation of the CWA 
and engineered through the organizations repre- 
sented at the conference, for ultimate presenta- 
tion to Pres. Roosevelt; 2) a campaign in which 
all members of Congress from Philadelphia will 
be requested to support CWA continuation; 3) 
the formation of a joint action committee to press 
this issue before the Mayor and other responsible 
authorities, in addition to insisting upon special 
relief for those already laid off; 4) the endorse- 
ment of the Workers Unemployment and Social 
Insurance Bill (H.R. 7598); 5) the formation 
of a joint committee, to be known as the Profes- 
sional and Workers Committee, to carry out the 
resolutions adopted at the United Action Con- 
ference. 
A detailed account of this Conference was car- 
ried in the Philadelphia papers the following day. 
Our committees again brought to the attention 
of Franklin G. Connor and Harry Connell the 
deplorable conditions of technical men due to 
the repeated salary cuts and lay-offs in effect since 
the 15th of February. 
In a letter to Hugh S. Johnson, we requested 
the right to represent employee technicians at the 
_ Code Hearings in view of the fact that the Fed- 
eration is the only organization which can truly 
_ serve in that capacity. 
Our membership has been growing steadily; 
many men have signed up at Camden, Allentown, 
Bethlehem, etc. We now have new quarters, 
large enough for membership meetings and lec- 
tures, at 1206 Walnut Street. 


“y 


; CHICAGO 


The Chicago Chapter of the Federation has 
prepared for its members an analysis and de- 
tailed record of the history of the Professional 
Code development to date. It has also charted 
"4 survey of the building industry in Chicago as 
 felated to employment figures of the A. F. of L. 
and government census figures. 


NEW JERSEY 


__ A meeting to form a Hudson County, New 

_ Jersey Chapter was held at Grotto Auditorium, 
Ogden Ave. & Franklin St., Jersey City on Wed- 

esday, March 14th, 1934, at 7:30 p.m. 

Over 200 architects, engineers, chemists and 

technicians were contacted. 

For information regarding the New Jersey 

Chapter get in touch with the New Jersey or- 
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ganizer of the F.A.E.C.T., William W. Crop- 
ley, 135 Booraem Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


CHEMISTS’ SECTION, N. Y. 


Although a few chemists have retained their 
well paid jobs, the average chemist has suffered 
cuts or is without work. Some of our members 
work for one of our large utilities which employs 
many chemists at low wages, under bad working 
conditions, and continually spies upon them for 
the slightest signs of discontent. Others are em- 
ployed in a large testing laboratory where the 
regular chemists have been replaced by men from 
the relief rolls at half the pay—$18 per week. 
Still others are victims of that ancient and vicious 
abuse, “volunteer work,” in the city hospitals and 
Board of Health laboratories—two or three years 
of wageless labor disguised as an apprenticeship, 
often without the reward of learning the profes- 
sion under a skilled master, but instead, mere 
routine work. 

These chemists have responded eagerly to the 
opportunity of joining an employee organization. 
The Volunteer Workers for example, have been 
joining the Federation at the rate of about 20 
per week. In many places the men are 100% 
organized. 

Not many chemist have been able to get work 
under the CWA, particularly in their own line. 
This was due partly to the need for laboratories 
and the difficulty of doing chemical work on a 
temporary basis and partly to the fact that 
chemists were slow in demanding equal consi- 
deration with other technical professions. One 
chemists who obtained a CWA job has been rid- 
ing a garbage truck. Others work on problems 
they know nothing about and that are of no 
interest to them. One group found their pay 
arbitrarily reduced without notice—and even 
after they had done their work—from $35 per 
38 hour week to $21 per 30 hour week. A prompt 
and vigorous protest under the leadership of our 
Unemployed and Relief Committee changed this 
to $27.00 per 30 hour week. 

Our Projects Committee has submitted a long 
list of proposed projects to the CWA officials 
that would, if adopted, provide socially useful 
work for chemists. 

In the matter of NRA Codes, the most flagrant 
injustice is the following: “All chemists and 
clerical employees paid on a salary basis shall be 
paid not less than $14 per week.” (Articles IV. 
Section 3, Hardwood Distillation Industry Code). 
This Code was approved by the President on 
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Nov. 10, 1933. The Chemical Section of the 
Federation has taken issue with this low scale of 
wages. We have protested against this degrading 
rate of $14 per week for chemists pointing out 
that this means just the opposite of what the 
NRA allegedly undertakes to carry out. 


The Chemical Alliance basic code for Chemic- 
al Manufacturing has been in preparation for 
several months. According to Mr. W. B. Bell, 
president of the Chemical Alliance; ‘throughout 
the entire period spent in drafting the Code and 
negotiating with Officials of the NRA, the Code 
Committee has received practically the unanimous 
support and cooperation of the Chemical Indus- 
try. The Code Committee was represented by 
the following large Chemical Corporations: Du 
Pont, Franco-American Chemical Works, Carbide 
and Carbon Chemical Corp., Merch & Co., Inc. 
with the assistance of Mattieson Alkali Works, 
Merrimac Chemical works, U. S. Industrial Al- 
cohol. 


Of these large corporations, practically all have 
doubled their profits in 1933 in comparison with 
1932: Du Pont, for example, paid $3.00 per 
share in 1933, as against $1.82 in 1932; Malbson 
Alkali, $1.70 per share in 1933 as against 0.86 
in 1932. 


Whenever possible, before the N. Y. Section 
of the ACS, the N. Y. Chapter of the AIC and 
in smaller groups of chemists we have advocated 
the endorsement of the Federation’s Code. Ar- 
ticles on this subject have appeared in “The 
Chemist”? and “Chemical and Metalurgical En- 
gineering.’”’ Without mentioning the Federation, 
opposing articles (on the ground that the NRA 
does not concern technical men) have appeared in 
theNews Edition of “Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry.” 


In addition to our Code work, we have sent 
over 1000 letters to men selected from various 
directories. Replies have come in from every 
section of the country offering financial and or- 
ganizing assistance and recounting the hardships 
to which the writers were subjected. Quotations 
such as, ‘‘out of work two years,” ‘“‘no help from 
the CWA” and ‘working as an auto mechanic 
rather than at a routine chemical job at lower 
wages” are typical. We have offered our help 
to these men that they may build up local organ- 
izations and unite with us in a nation-wide cam- 
paign for the welfare of employee chemists. 
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CIVIL SERVICE SECTION, N. Y. 


Civil Service technical employees through- 
out the country have suffered large lay-offs and 
salary reductions. Under the guise of ‘‘economy,” 
lay-offs and pay cuts for technical employees have 
taken placed with unprecedented rapidity. Under 
the pretext of “creating jobs’? many Emergency 
Relief Workers and CWA men have been hired 
at greatly reduced salaries to do technical work 
regularly done by Civil Service employees. 

Those that are still employed are in constant 
danger of losing their positions at the next “‘econ- 
omy” move or of having their salaries cut still 
further to a point below a minimum decent living 
standard. 

No definite figures are as yet available to show 
the extent of such lay-offs and pay cuts, but the 
situation in New York City may well be regarded 
as a fair indication of what is taking place 
throughout the country. Here the employees 
have already received one pay cut of 642% and 
Over 3,500 technical men (according to figures 
published in the “Chief,” a newspaper specializ- 
ing in news of Civil Service employees) have been 
laid off. In the Board of Transportation alone 
over 2,000 have been dismissed. At the present 
time a new cry for “economy” has been raised by 
the bankers. The city budget is unbalanced by 
about $35,000,000. It is saving $10,000,000 by 
eliminating useless political jobs and by the cen- 
tralization of the various purchasing bureaus. 
The other $25,000,000 are to be “saved” by lay- 
offs and pay cuts. For this purpose Mayor La 
Guardia has introduced an “Economy Bill” giv- 
ing him dictatorial power to grant “furloughs” 
and reduce working forces without interference 
by Civil Service laws. Although some ‘‘opposi- 
tion” has developed in Albany to this bill and 
various amendments have been introduced, the 
fundamental nature of the bill remains the same. 
The new pay cuts and lay-offs will dwarf the 
preceeding ones. 

In New York City we have organized an in- 
dustrial section of Civil Service technicians to 
resist lay-ofis and pay cuts. We have worked 
towards a united front of all Civil Service em- 
ployees. We have written and sent committees 
to the Teachers Union, the Civil Service Forum 
and the Class Room Teachers Groups, for the 
purpose of forming a committee to set up the nec- 
essary machinery to unite all other Civil Service 
organization in combatting these attacks on their 
living standards. In January we sent a committee 
to see Mayor La Guardia, urging him to adopt a 
large scale public works construction program. 


April, 1934. 


I 


April, 1934. 


The Mayor was “too busy” to see them. The 
‘committee will press for an interview with the 
“Mayor to submit our proposals for reemploying 
‘the men. 

At open hearings at the Board of Estimate 
during the months of January and February, our 
~ committees, backed by larger numbers, urged the 
~ reemployment of men who were working 12 days 


a month. 


At present we are planning to send a delega- 
tion to Albany, appearing before the legislative 
bodies to urge the passage of a bill extending the 
. } life of the Preferred Lists in order that laid-off 
men shall not lose their Civil Service standing. 
‘; On Feb. 28th, we sent a committee to an open 
hearing of the Board of Education to urge the 
“immediate construction of 18 public schools which 
were approved by the Board of Estimate, but 
for which tunds were not budgeted. 


Such an industrial section with corresponding 
activities should be set up in our other chapters. 
ae problems of Civil Service technical employ- 

es can be solved on the basis of the experience 
Wof the N. Y. Chapter. 


NAUGHTY, NAUGHTY 


The CWA United Action Committee of 100 
terviewed the Mayor of New York. Commit- 
© members, newspaper men, photographers 
essed closely around his desk. ‘Through the 
dows came the mufiied sound of thousands of 
A workers congregated outside, waiting for 
@ report of their committee. 


“Mayor La Guardia listened ever so courteously. 
» “We feel,” one of the delegates was saying, 
“ at the human needs of New York’s unem- 
peyed are the first charge of the government. 
Ve feel that the Bankers’ Agreement, whereby 
City of New York is ple dged to spend not 
fre than 3 million dollars monthly in relief, 
lows a callous disregard for human life. Ex- 
ditures would normally be determined by the 
ber of people who need relief not by a figure 
Bt coldly in advance by a group of bankers. Can 
i choose, Mr. Mayor, between protecting a 
ain rate of interest on city bonds and provid- 
the elementary necessities of a decent life 
iF the thousands who need them, who must have 
fem if they are not to die, who looked to you, 
E ithe last election, as the solution to their 
Oubles? We, therefore, ask you today,—will 
announce yourself in favor of the immediate 
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rescinding of the Bankers Agreement and the 
establishing of a relief budget based on the needs 
of all unemployed? 

“My children,’ he gently chided, “someday 
when you grow up you will learn that there are 
some things you must never touch. Now you 
must never touch a Bankers Agreement; you must 
not even think about it. Goodnight, dear chil- 
dren.” 

Or possibly he said, as reported in the N. Y. 
Times: ‘The Bankers Agreement is legislation. 
We can do nothing about it.” 


NO BACK PAY? 


Claims for back pay since February 15th, and 
for pay for an indefinite future period will be 
forfeited by several hundred employees in the 
New York City Department of Water Supply, 
Gas, and Electricity if they sign the official waiver 
presented to them by Commissioner Maurice P. 
Davidson of the department. 

The signing of the waiver will mean that any 
employee who may be fired after signing will 
lose any claim he may have for back pay. No 
date has been set for payment and work is to 
continue in the department with no assurance that 
resumption of salaries will take place. No provis- 
ion has been made even to refund to employees 
money they may have spent for necessary ex- 
penses in the course of their work. 

The terms of this waiver are unprecedented. 
No other city employee has been asked to sign a 
waiver of this nature which forces him to work 
for nothing. These employees are facing the 
alternative of working for nothing or of not 
working at all. 


Copy of Telegram Sent to Pres. Roosevelt: 


300 architects, engineers, and technicians employed at 
315 E. 34th St. N. Y. C., on Slum Clearance Projects 
respectfully submit that under new regulations requiring 
us to demonstrate need for further assistance, we are 
forced to prove ourselves paupers, and that such a pro- 
ceedure is degrading and contrary to the spirit of the 
New Deal. In order to continue an important work, now 
barely commenced, we are required to sign an affidavit 
the provisions of which are malicious, irrelevant, and 
thoroughly unnecessary due to the fact that architects, 
engineers, and technicians have been hardest hit by present 
conditions and do not have to prove their obvious need of 
work, Mr. President, we ask for your intervention in our 
behali. 


Ed. Note: Similar telegrams were sent by other projects. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A letter from Walter N. Polakov, consulting 
engineer on the Tennessee Valley Authority, reads 
in part: 

I am keenly interested in the work of your 
Federation and I would like to be counted among 
your members. Will you be good enough to ad- 
vise me how to go about it? 

There is one quarrel I can pick up with you and 
that is that the minimum rate schedule which 
your Federation demands is so meager that it is 
hardly worth fighting for. 


AN ENGINEER REPORTS FROM THE 
BEAR MOUNTAIN PROJECT 


The Bear Mountain Project is one of the 
CWA projects administrated by people who are 
directly benefited by the money and labor turned 
over to them. 

As President Roosevelt is prominent in Rock- 
land County politics, the Administration uses its 
power to distribute the better jobs among Rock- 
land County men to its own political advantage, 
whereas New York City men are merely con- 
sidered prison labor to be exploited to the limit. 

It is unbelievable that N. Y. C. sends its 
citizens to another county and that it permits its 
money to be expended there without having a 
New York City representative on the job. 


A few incidents from the daily routine of the 
Engineering Department will give a fairly good 
idea of how the job is administered. 

In spite of the CWA order for a 30 hour week 
the Engineering Department works 39 hours, but 
is paid for only 3 hours. 

The Dep’t train leaves N. Y. at 6:00 and re- 
turns at 7:00 p.m. This makes a 13 hour day 
and, with five days work, a 65 hour week. 

The men are forced to ride to and from work 
in ill smelling cars and often engineers are forced 
to stand up during the ride. 

In spite of the fact that Washington’s birthday 
is a national holiday, the Bear Mountain En- 
gineers put in 13 hours just the same on that day. 

As chiefs of field parties, the Administration 
has young Rockland County boys without even 
the most elementary engineering education. None 
of them have seen the inside of a high school. 
Engineers with 20 years experience are forced to 
work under such incompetent leadership. 

Competent architects and engineers at present 


in the Bear Mountain Engineering Department 
are forced to design buildings, bridges, tunnels 
and water supply systems under conditions that 
would not be tolerated in any established tech- 
nical organizations. 


The manager, Tamsen, a former truck driver, 
firmly refuses to listen to any complaints. Aware 
of his own ignorance of engineering matters, he 
takes a special delight in making conditions in- 
tolerable for the engineers with the able assistance 
of the so-called Resident Engineer Chester. 


An incident brought matters to a climax. 
Two engineers, Hayden and Grupp, being field 
men and unable to go in the field on account of 
the snow, asked several people in the office if 
they had any work for them to do. Receiving a 
negative answer the two men went to the Caferia 
in the adjoining building to have coffee. 

Chester, the resident engineer, noting their 
absence, sneaked after them to the Cafeteria, 
and returning, telephoned a Lieutenant of the 
Park Police Force to go over and bring them to 
his ofice. The policeman accosted Grupp in an 
insolent manner, and a scuffle followed during 
which the policeman was floored. Reinforcements 
came up—Grupp was taken to the station, where 
he was badly beaten by the police. 


Realizing that they had overstepped the limit, 
the police took the two men to a justice of peace 
at Stony Point, who after a 15 minutes private 
conversation with the policeman, fined Grupp $25 
and Hayden $5.00 for disorderly conduct, resist- 
ing arrest, assault and battery and what not. 


What right has a man in charge of an office 
to have a subordinate arrested because he wants 
to fire him? 


This report shows just what may happen to 
any technical man when he is a victim of the 
depression. It shows the crying need for an or- 
ganization devoted to the welfare of the tech- 
nical man. 


It is hoped that the Federation will now show 
that it supplies this need. Nothing will enhance 
the prestige of the Federation more than a suc- 
cessful solution of the chronic trouble at the Bear 
Mt. Project. 


Ep. Note: Due to the persistent efforts of the Federa- 
tion which sent committees time and again to force the Ad- 
ministration to investigate and act in this case, Grupp and 
Hayden have been reinstated. 
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April, 1934. 
To the Editor: 


There has been some discussion in our project 
ofice on whether or not we have the right to 
“demand” jobs from the government. A few men 
thought it would be more in order to “request” 
the continuation of CWA or adequate relief. 


It seems to me that if men look upon them- 
selves as servants of the government, then it is 
proper for them to request favors. (servants al- 
ways request and never demand). But if, on the 
other hand, they consider the government their 
servant, set up by the people and for the people, 
then they can freely demand that the government 
be so arranged as to give them a decent living 
and if enough others voice the same demand, it 
becomes the will of the people. 


Sincerely, 
Travers Auburn 


To the Editor: 


I am taking this occasion to write you and let 
you know that we draftsmen in Brooklyn Navy 
Yard are watching the fine work that you are do- 
ing for us technical men. 


Ihave the latest copy of ‘The Chief” at hand 
nd I note that you sent a resolution to President 
osevelt presenting the facts of our case in con- 
ion with the 15% cut that was suppose to he 
adjusted on January ist. I wonder if you 
aidn’t undertake to do as much for us tech- 
al men in Federal Service as you are doing for 

¢ in municipal civil service and those in 
‘ate concerns. 


concrete step along this line would be to 
Te the cooperation of the already existing 
ms in the Federal Service, as the postal men’s 
ms, the clerk’s unions etc. and to coordinate 
d concentrate our fight along common issues. 
re you that we men in Federal Service would 
ciate that very much. 


_ +here are other crying issues confronting us in 
mil service, as you correctly pointed out to us in 
ur resolution back in November. R. W. Rigsby, 
ng Executive Assistant to the Public Works 
istration, in the N. Y. TIMES for Mon- 
Dec. 11, 1933, is quoted as saying that 
te Federal emergency works administration 
lors a general code under the NRA for tech- 
al men as basis for establishing wage rates for 
@eral works projects.” 


ind then there is this Geodetic Survey project 
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technical men $15 a week for full time. This 
project in past years was under regular civil ser- 
vice with civil service rates of pay. And then also 
this Civil Works Administration which is taking 
away more Federal projects and hiring technical 
men from the relief rolls at $50 per month for 
full time. 


The tendency towards the elimination of the 
regular civil service appears quite clearly here. 


The crying need for a code for the technical 
men, such as you are fighting for down in Wash- 
ington, is self-evident. Such rates of pay as $50 
a month must be prevented or the whole built-up 
living standard of the engineering profession will 
be wiped out. 


At this point, let me congratulate the Federa- 
tion on its fine work in stopping that atrocious 
code of the A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., and the other 
Professional Societies—imagine the nerve of pro- 
posing 48 hours a day at 40c per hour for men 
who have to go through the educational prepara- 
tion of an engineer! 


One more point in connection with codes. We 
understand here in the yard that you are fighting 
to reopen the Shipbuilding Code in order to put in 
a provision for engineers and draftsmen. We con- 
sider this to be a very good step because the 
private yards, by paying low salaries, can under- 
bid the Navy Yards and thereby cause reductions 
in our salaries so that the Navy Yards will be in 
better a position to compete. 


We understand that the Federation has nearly 
6000 members now. Fine work. Once the major- 
ity of us technical men are organized, we will be 
in a position to say a good deal more under what 
conditions and for what salaries we shall work. 


Yours very truly, 
A Brooklyn Navy Yard Draftsman 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Catherine Bauer is an architect and a frequent contributor 
of articles on architecture to The Nation, The New 
Republic, and other publications. For a number of years 
she worked with Lewis Mumford in collecting housing 
data and is at present active in the work of the Columbia 
Housing Guild. She has just completed a book on hous- 
ing that will incorporate the results of a year’s study- 
and observation in Europe. 

Leonard §. Mins is an electrical engineer and a con- 
tributor on technical subjects to many periodicals. 

Louis C. Stone was editor of Building Investment from 
1929 to 1933 and is now Statistical Director of Colum- 
bia University Committee on Housing. 
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Application for Membership in the 


Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians 
National Headquarters: 232 Seventh Ave, New York City 


An economic organization of all professional technical employees devoted to their protection and the 
improvement of their economic standing. 


24.) he a ee POISE SE + | Se re Phone: + i:.c8is be elVaes Se in Aopen en 


(Arch. Chem. C. E. M. E., etc.) 


Where employed (give address) -2%2 0b. ae eee Unemployed—last employer ci ccccceeme tte 


I ame a member in the following technical or labor organization: 


; Unemployed .................10¢ per mo. Initiation Fee for 
Dues paid Under $30.00 per week..25c per mo. Employed ...... 50c 
Over $30.00 per week......50c per mo. 


Signature 


